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Editorial 
KR 


Outstanding 1942 Educational Events 


What are the outstanding educational events of 1942? ‘The 
Edpress News Letter makes an “unofficial survey” which is at least 
as good as anybody else’s—probably, to judge from previous ex- 
perience, quite a bit better. Here are the ten it suggests: 


1. Launching of the High-School Victory Corps. 

2. The Army-Navy plan to utilize selected colleges for war-training centers. 

3. The Institute on Education and the War held in August. 

4. Conversion of the Nation’s school programs to war purposes—especially 
the new emphasis on aviation and pre-flight training. 

5- Vocational training of more than 2,500,000 workers for war production. 

6. The campaign to assure equalization of educational opportunities through 
help of the Federal Government. 

7. Passage of the Brown amendment to the Hatch Act restoring political 
rights to teachers. 

8. Scrap campaigns conducted by thirty million school children. 

g. Launching of the Child Care program. 

10. The 1940 report of the Bureau of the Census, revealing the extent of 
illiteracy in the United States. 


We do not know yet just how effective the High-School Victory 
Corps will be, but there are indications that already it is proving 
to be a useful, not too complicated, plan of organization that still 
leaves plenty of chance for community youth education and local 
initiative and enterprise. 

The compiler of the Edpress survey does not say that the col- 
leges and universities like the Army-Navy plan, but he points out 
that this provides a major blueprint for higher education for the 
duration. It may result in some genuine soul-searching as to fun- 
damental purposes in liberal education—something quite as much 
needed by the high school as the college. 

As to the achievement in vocational training, there is some 
indication that this may mean “education’s awakening to the im- 
portance of vocational and industrial training generally,” but 
one may hope that this “awakening” will be something more than 
a belated acceptance of a vocational training pattern that is already 
outmoded; that it will be, in fact, an awakening that will take all 
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youth into account; that will consider their personal, social, and 
emotional needs quite as much as their “intellectual” and “eco- 
nomic” ones; that will, indeed, be rooted in the needs of the 
individual human being and his social possibilities at every level 
from family to the world of nations. 

Federal help to the States as contemplated in $1313 of the last 
Congress did not come about. We in the South, who need this 
help so urgently, are partly to blame for the failure of Congress 
to act. With teachers leaving our schools all the time, and South- 
ern State governments working manfully to avert a crisis in educa- 
tion, it would seem as if we might move some of our representatives 
in both houses of Congress to understand how important Federal 
aid is. One interesting fact in this situation is the enlightened atti- 
tude of Congress as represented in the Child Care program made 
possible by the Lanham Act. Temporary help in care of young 
children is a very valuable step, and one that should strengthen 
our educational programs after the war as well as now, but why 
can we not have the Federal financial aid necessary to keep our high 
schools and elementary schools going to do the vital work that is 
expected of them? 


We start from the idea that all the experiences which the 
School has organized and promoted constitute its curriculum. The 
program includes dance and Latin, football and trigonometry, 
flute-playing and English. There are shops, studios, library, class- 
rooms, and a weekend camp. Today I saw about 100 azaleas, about 
25, hydrangeas, and perhaps 300 box plants being propagated from 
cuttings by the Garden Club. Boys and girls help with many items 
of repair and construction about the place. Practically one hundred 
per cent, however, are headed for standard colleges. 

Just now we are all together focusing on how to make our 
program most valid in the light of war emergency considerations. 
This morning one class is giving a forum in assembly on the topic 
“can schools shape their programs closely to the war emergency 
and not become fascist?”—Ralph E. Boothby, Headmaster, Metairie 
Park Country Day School, New Orleans. 
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News and Events 
KR 


Mexican Teachers of English Studying 
in the United States 


Ten teachers of English from Mexico City, five men and five 
women, are now in the United States studying and visiting Ameri- 
can secondary schools and other educational institutions. In 
accordance with the plan worked out by the State Department 
at Washington in collaboration with the United States Office of 
Education, the Mexican visitors observed schools in Washington 
and then came to the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, 
where they are taking courses provided by the English Department 
in speech and phonetics, attending other university courses, visit- 
ing urban and rural secondary schools, and participating in semi- 
nars on teaching provided by the Department of Education. 

The visitors are: Maria-Elena Aleman, of Secondary School 
No. 11 and the ETIC Commercial School; Luis Cardoza, of the 
Rafael Donde Technical School; Yolanda Cordero, of No. 13 Secon- 
dary School for Workers; Jorge Espino, of No. 14 Secondary 
School for Workers—a night school for girls; Luis Gutiérrez-Rojo, 
who is on the staffs of two of the government secondary schools 
and Delgadillo School, a private school; Armando Huacuja, a 
teacher in No. 14 Secondary School for Workers; Raquel Mendoza, 
teacher in a government night school for workers; Josefina Moreno, 
of the Escuela Nacional associated with the National University 
of Mexico; Lila Pérez Gasga, a teacher in a night school for adult 
workers and also a law student; and Ubaldo Vargas, who teaches 
English in one of the secondary schools and also teaches Mexican 
history, world history, and Spanish literature in the Instituto de 
Bachillerato, a junior college connected with the National Uni- 
versity. 


**Films for America at War’’ 


The American Council on Education announces Films for 
America at War, prepared under the guidance of the Committee 
on Motion Pictures in Education, and intended to supply the 
teacher, or leader of adult groups, with essential information on 
114 war-related films. It forms the first supplement to Selected 
Educational Motion Pictures: A Descriptive Encyclopedia. 
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In the foreword to Films for America at War, Dr. Mark A. 
May, chairman of the Committee on Motion Pictures, states, “Edu- 
cational motion pictures are now a vital factor in the war effort. 
During the past year the Army, Navy, federal agencies, and indus- 
try have used educational films to an extent never before at- 
tempted. Film production has expanded to meet this increased 
use. Films have been produced to effect more rapid training of 
workers in industry and men in the armed services; films have 
been designed for mass education and morale purposes. Much 
of the material is available for use in schools and community 
groups. Its wide and effective use is important to the nation 
at war.” 


A Junior Town Meeting 

Students in American secondary schools now have their own 
“town meetings” patterned after “America’s Town Meeting of 
the Air.” 

Town Hall in New York, producer of “America’s Town Meet- 
ing,” and Our Times, the national senior high-school weekly 
newspaper, are cooperating to supply high schools which request 
the service with an experienced moderator to conduct Junior Town 
Meetings as high-school assemblies. This plan is evolved to an- 
swer the question: “How can we stimulate wider student interest 
in discussing current affairs?” Following upon a series of 18 
experimental meetings in as many city high schools, Junior Town 
Meeting is now offered to the nation’s high schools to demonstrate 
techniques of discussion before high-school students. 

Experience as a student speaker on any Junior Town Meeting 
qualifies a student for future consideration as a speaker on a na- 
tional broadcast of “America’s Town Meeting” devoted to a youth 
problem and to be held in May, 1943. 


Progress In Negro Education 


In a recent booklet on “Negroes in the War” the Office of War 
Information sums up the advance of schooling for colored children 
and youth in the South as follows: “In the seventeen Southern 
States during the year 1915 only 58 percent of the Negro children 
between 6 and 14 were enrolled in school. By the school year 1939- 
40 some 85.9 percent of the children between 5 and 17—a much 
wider range—were regularly in attendance. There were 2,174,260 
in elementary school and 254,580 in high school. The number 
of youngsters in high school has more than doubled in ten years.” 





‘*Know Your Points’’: How High Schools 
Can Help the New Rationing Program 


WALTER D. COCKING 


Chief, Educational Services Branch, Office of Price Administration 
Washington, D. C. 
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OMETHING new under the wartime economy will be ex- 

perienced by consumers everywhere in America when the Office 
of Price Administration soon begins the rationing of processed 
foods (canned, bottled, and frozen vegetables, fruits, and juices; 
dried fruits; and all soups) according to a point system of dis- 
tribution. 


Why Is This Rationing Program Necessary? 


Rationing of processed foods, like earlier rationing of other 
goods, is a war measure. In 1942, American farmers and packers 
produced a record quantity of canned and otherwise processed 
vegetables and fruits. During 1943 the government is stimulating 
even greater food production in order to make sure that Americans 
have the supplies essential for health, growth, and physical effi- 
ciency. 

Yet a substantial and increasing part of this production must 
go to our nation’s military forces and to our Allies—food like 
a plane or tank is a weapon for winning this war. As a result, 
the supply of processed foods in hand and in prospect for civilians 
is reduced below what was consumed last year. The smaller quan- 
tity and proportion of food which is available to civilians is there- 
fore being rationed by the government to assure fair and equitable 
distribution, to prevent distribution based on “First come, first 
served” or on ability to pay. 


How Point Rationing Differs from Unit Rationing 


Heretofore, Americans have had considerable experience with 
unit rationing programs. They have made applications for cars, 
tires, and recaps, for gasoline and fuel oil, for typewriters and work- 
men’s rubber footwear. Their War Price and Rationing Boards 
have granted or rejected applications according to whether appli- 
cants needed these supplies to carry on war production or to main- 
tain essential civilian services, such as police, fire, and health pro- 
tection. Americans have also made applications for sugar and 
coffee, and stocks were distributed to them on a “share and share 
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alike” basis. All these goods, from tires to sugar, have been rationed 
by the unit system. In War Ration Book One, for example, one 
coupon is a government permit to buy so much sugar or so much 
coffee. 

Although the “share and share alike” principle applies to the 
rationing of processed foods, these foods are to be distributed 
according to a point system. This system is especially well adapted 
to the rationing of a group of similar or related commodities, com- 
modities which can be used by consumers interchangeably. 


How the Point Rationing System Works 


The point system has many advantages both to the government 
and to consumers. The government can regulate the distribution 
of available stocks. To illustrate, if canned spinach is relatively 
scarce and canned string beans are relatively plentiful, it can set 
a higher point value on spinach than on green beans, in this way 
directing consumer purchases from the less to the more plentiful 
commodities. Shoppers can choose among a number of processed 
foods according to their needs and tastes. For example, if they 
do not like canned spinach, they can use their point instead to buy 
canned string beans. 

As nearly all consumers know by now, shopping under the point 
rationing system will be done with War Ration Book Two. This 
book contains 192 stamps, half of which are blue and half of which 
are red. The color tells the rationing program—blue stamps will 
be employed in rationing processed foods. Each stamp also has a 
letter and a number. The letter tells the period of time when the 
stamp is to be used. OPA will announce the dates. The number 
tells the value of the stamps. Stamps are worth 1, 2, 5, or 8 
points each. 

In making purchases, the shopper will pay for a rationed item 
both in cash, as usual, and in point stamps. The point values of 
various kinds of processed foods will appear on an official govern- 
ment list. This list will be posted in the store where it can be 
easily seen. 

As in managing food money, the shopper will find it advanta- 
geous to budget his point stamps so that he gets the best buys for 
his family and so that he is sure that the stamps last for the entire 
rationing period. If he uses up all his stamps before the end of 
the period, he cannot get more. The shopper will also find it 
desirable to surrender his 8 point and 5 point stamps first, saving 
stamps of less value for later purchases. The merchant is not per- 
mitted to give “change” in the form of point stamps. 
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Every high school in America can render wartime service by 
helping to build understanding of the “Why,” “What,” and “How” 
of point rationing among its pupils and their parents, and among 
other residents of the community. Every teacher can talk over 
with pupils the reasons for point rationing, and the methods of 
using War Ration Book Two. Each school can hold meetings of 
its Parent-Teachers Association and of other adults for the pur. 
pose of explaining the point rationing program. 

Recognizing that this system of distribution vitally affects their 
ways of living, the high school as a whole can devote at least one 
week to emphasizing the mastery of point rationing by all pupils. 
More specifically, it can organize general assemblies where teachers 
and pupils present the why and wherefor of this system of dis- 
tribution, in the form of short talks, “Information Please” ques- 
tions and answers, dramatic skits, hall exhibits, classroom demon- 
strations, and the like. 

Concurrently, teachers of various subject matter departments 
can include point rationing study in their regular classes. Home 
economics teachers can discuss ways in which the shopper buys 
with and budgets his rationing points to the best advantage— 
that is, in terms of food preferences, nutritional values, and alter- 
nates for processed foods. Social studies teachers can talk over 
the reasons for wartime rationing of canned foods, and the prin- 
ciples of distribution involved. Business education teachers can 
stress the problems and responsibilities of retailers with reference 
to point rationing. Art teachers can direct the preparation of 
popular posters explaining the point rationing program. Mathe- 
matics teachers can consider the number combinations possible with 
point stamps, and the arithmetic required to use and budget these 
stamps. 

Keeping in mind that local food stores and the War Price 
and Rationing Board are more than busy initiating the point ration- 
ing program, both teachers and pupils can volunteer their services 
to assist merchants in clerical operations and to aid the local Board 
in distributing and explaining War Ration Book Two. After the 
point rationing program is under way, teachers may find it worth- 
while to take small groups of pupils to local stores where buying 
under this program can be seen at first hand. 


A Short Study Outline on Point Rationing 


To aid interested teachers in developing an educational pro- 
gram regarding point rationing, the following study outline is 
suggested: 
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. What foods are to be distributed under the point rationing sys- 

tem? 

a. Canned vegetables, fruits, and juices 

b. Frozen vegetables and fruits 

c. Dried fruits 

d. Canned soups 

. Why is the government rationing processed foods? 

a. Food is a weapon for winning the war, and as such must 
be distributed in ways which strengthen the fighting and the 
home fronts. 

. Increasing requirements for our military forces and Allies 
reduce the proportion and amount of our nation’s supply of 
processed foods available to civilians. 

. Rationing of processed foods is the fairest, most equitable, 
and most democratic method of distributing the civilian 
supply. 

. Why is the point rationing system being used to distribute pro- 

cessed foods to civilians? 


a. The government can regulate the consumption of foods, 
directing this consumption from supplies which are relatively 
scarce to supplies which are relatively plentiful. 

b. The shopper can choose among a group of rationed items— 
has more freedom of choice than under the unit system. 


. What should the consumer know about War Ration Book Two 

which is used for point rationing of processed foods? 

a. The blue stamps are for use in buying processed foods. 

b. The letters tell when the stamps are to be used. The dates 
when the A stamps, for example, are good for purchases will 
be announced by the Office of Price Administration. 

c. The numbers tell the value of the point stamps. These 
numbers are 1, 2, 5, and 8. 

. In making purchases in a store, how should the consumer use 

his War Ration Book Two? 

a. As in using War Ration Book One (for sugar and coffee) , the 
consumer must take War Ration Book Two with him to the 
store. 

b. While deciding what to buy, the shopper should find out the 
point value of the item. This point value will be given in 
the newspaper, over the radio, and in the official government 
list posted in the store. 

c. While paying for the rationed item in cash, the shopper must 
tear out point stamps in War Ration Book Two equal to the 
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total point value of his purchases. Stamps must be removed 
in the presence of the clerk. It is against the law for the 
clerk to accept stamps torn out at home and brought to the 
store. 

. As with War Ration Book One, the shopper as head or au- 
thorized agent of a family can buy rationed processed foods 
with his own ration book and with the ration books of other 
family members. 


6. What additional should the consumer know about point ration- 
ing? 

a. Before receiving War Ration Book Two, each person applying 
will be required to fill out a Consumer’s Declaration. In 
this declaration, he must report the quantity of canned and 
other processed foods that he has on hand. Point stamps 
representing these foods on hand will be removed from his 
War Ration Book Two. This is done to assure that each 
consumer has or can get his fair share of the nation’s limited 
supply of processed foods. 

. The point values of rationed processed foods will be the 
same in all stores. Although the consumer may continue 
to shop around to save money on these foods, he cannot save 
point stamps by doing so. 

c. All rationed foods have ceiling prices. Therefore, the 


shopper should look for these ceiling prices as well as for 
the official point values of rationed foods. Rationing gives 
a person the right to buy; ceiling prices help protect his 
ability to buy. 

. When a rationed food has a high point value, this means 
that this food is probably scarce and that much of it is going 
to our fighting men and our Allies. 


REFERENCES ON POINT RATIONING 
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The Library in the High-School 
War Program 


MARY PEACOCK DOUGLAS 
State School Library Adviser 
State Department of Public Instruction 
Raleigh, North Oarolina 
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CHOOL librarians, already active in a program related to 
Si: needs, are doubling their efforts to keep pace with the 
demands which they anticipate as the school program embraces 
the many phases of the High-School Victory Corps. They have 
heretofore endeavored to keep school clientele informed by mak- 
ing currently significant material readily available; by stimulating 
interest in war information through displays; by engaging in 
salvage campaigns, first aid classes, the Victory Book Campaign, 
and other programs. Of outstanding significance is the compila- 
tion of activities carried on by members of the Newark School 
Librarians’ Association in New Jersey, for it serves as a stimulus, 
guide, and inspiration to other school personnel and to school 
librarians throughout the country. A detailed description which 
may well be read by all school administrators as well as by the 
librarians appears in the November 1942 issue of Wilson Library 
Bulletin under the title “School Libraries in Wartime.” The article 
is based on answers received in response to the following question- 
naire: 


QUESTIONNAIRE ON WARTIME SERVICES OF SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


1. In what ways has your collection failed to satisfy the wartime demands 
made on it? 

2. What special collections of wartime materials have you assembled in your 
library? 

3. What bibliographies have you prepared on problems relating to wartimes? 

4- How have your library’s services been affected by new and reorganized 
curriculum units brought about by wartime conditions? 

5. How does your library assist in the development of discussion groups as 
advocated by the civilian morale service program of the Office of Education? 

6. How does your library promote the nutritional and hygienic aspects of 
the wartime program? 

7. How does your library serve vocational wartime training courses in your 
school? 

8. How does your library participate in national programs relating to con- 
servation and salvage? 

9. How does your library aid in developing school programs designed to 
maintain civilian morale? 

10. How does your library cooperate with local defense programs? 
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11. How has your library assisted in the sale of defense stamps and bonds? 

12. What provision has been made by your library for enlisting the interest 
of teachers and students in radio’s wartime programs? 

13. How have you encouraged the use of motion pictures and other visual 
aids pertaining to wartime activities in your school? 

14. What exhibits and displays emphasizing war topics have been prepared 
by your library? 

15. In addition to exhibits and displays how have you publicized your 
library’s wartime services? 


The replies received are indicative of the program of school 
libraries in the war effort throughout the country. They show also 
that school libraries are anticipating many of the needs which the 
High-School Victory Corps will impose. The two objectives of the 
high-school’s wartime program to which the Victory Corps is related 
are: (1) The training of youth for that war service that will come 
after they leave school; and (2) the active participation of youth 
in the community’s war effort while they are yet in school. The 
program promotes eight definite objectives, all of which can be 
fostered in a measure by the school library. School librarians, as 
well as school administrators, should study carefully the bulletin 
from the United States Office of Education, High-School Victory 
Corps, in order to get an accurate over-all picture of what is 
expected of secondary schools at the present time. Librarians will 
need to analyze each section to plan for active participation in its 
promotion. The precise statement of each objective is quoted here 
to emphasize the relationship of the library to its implementation. 

1. Guidance into critical services and occupations: To keep 
youth currently informed concerning the critical manpower needs 
of the Naiion in its armed forces and civilian pursuits and how to 
prepare for entrance into services or occupations in which critical 
needs exist; to encourage all pupils to choose wisely some phase of 
the war effort to which they can give themselves immediately. 

School libraries should have available bulletins and charts from 
the U. S. Office of Education designed to assist schools in advising 
students concerning manpower needs in critical occupations and in 
the armed forces. Two of these, Job Training for Victory and 
25 Job Opportunities in the Army Air Corps, are proving invaluable 
in answering queries from young people. Displays of materials 
related to these needs should be in a conspicuous place in the 
library at all times. The emphasis should, of course, be changed 
periodically, but the general topic should continue. Education 
for Victory, the biweekly journal of the U. S. Office of Education 
(subscription $1.00), is indispensable for keeping up with gov- 
ernment publications especially suitable for school use in the 
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promotion of war participation. It supplies news of national 
war programs related to education; executive orders and war poli- 
cies; lists of new publications, films, charts, recordings, etc.; and 
information about activities of schools and libraries related to the 
war effort. Books, such as the series “What the Citizen Should 
Know,”* prove helpful. Especially popular are What the Citizen 
Should Know about the Marines and What the Citizen Should 
Know about the Navy. Each of the books in the series fills a definite 
need. Other books and pamphlets are listed in the new edition of 
the Standard Catalog for High School Libraries, which is an in- 
dispensable tool in any organized school library. Girls are seeking 
information about the WAVES and the WAACS as well as about 
civilian occupations. They should expect to find answers to their 
questions in the school library, and the librarian should take the 
initiative in stimulating use of the material. It is not enough that 
it be available; it is essential that much of it be displayed where 
it can be used without the necessity of a request. A special card 
catalog of wartime materials with special subject headings has been 
organized in many schools to facilitate use of the materials. 


2. Wartime citizenship: To strengthen those things in the cur- 
riculum which are basic to citizenship training for American life; in 
this connection to insure a better understanding of the war, its 
meaning, progress, and problems. 


The school library, more perhaps than any other department in 
the school, has daily opportunity for emphasizing this objective. 
The school library is a center of information on all subjects; it 
capitalizes, therefore, on its opportunity to be a war information 
center. Elmer Davis emphasizes this duty in his statement, “ 
librarians are urgently needed . . . to see to it that the people 
have the facts before them.” Local libraries handicapped by limited 
funds or by lack of familiarity with materials have valuable aid 
available from their State War Information Center, usually located 
at an institution of higher education. That at the University of 
North Carolina, in addition to lending books, magazine articles, 
pamphlets, mimeographed data, and other printed materials for 
the cost of postage, also supplies annotated lists of references on an 
almost unlimited variety of topics related to the war to any citizen, 
club, or school in North Carolina. Similar agencies exist in most 
states and give similar services. Book budgets are further stretched 
for supplying background information on the war by the purchase 
of titles in the “Pocket Book Series,” such as You Can’t Do Busi- 
ness with Hitler, and other reliable inexpensive or 25c-books for 


* Published by W. W. Norton and Co. 
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current use. These Pocket Books are especially useful in supplying 
current books which may shortly be outdated. Pride in our coun- 
try, respect for its institutions, and deep love for its ideals may be 
fostered by publicity and displays of biography, of historical novels, 
of poetry and drama, and of the documents fundamental to our 
privilege and responsibility of a free and happy life. Radio pro- 
grams of especial significance should be publicized through the 
library, and reprints and recordings of those most useful for con- 
tinued use should be secured. Radio Transcriptions for Victory 
and Radio Scripts for Victory, available from the Educational 
Radio Script Exchange, U. S. Office of Education, list materials 
which may be borrowed or purchased from that agency. Where 
radios or phonographs are available in the school, lunch-hour pro- 
grams can be arranged. Many schools have reported successful 
listening groups sponsored by the library at lunch periods, and 
before and after regular school hours. Close cooperation with 
classroom teachers in securing and distributing materials for class 
use on these topics must not be minimized. Exhibits, such as that 
on Latin America loaned from the U. S. Office of Education, foster 
understanding of our neighbor countries and so contribute to 
goodwill. 

3. Physical fitness: To strengthen and redirect the health and 
physical training programs so as to make the greatest possible 
number of high-school pupils physically fit. 

Books on good health practices; posture charts; books and 
charts on nutrition; cooperation with health and with home eco- 
nomics teachers become increasingly important to the end that all 
pupils, not only those in classes closely related to the subject, are 
increasingly aware of the necessity for becoming and staying com- 
pletely physically fit. The Victory Corps Physical Fitness Manual 
recently issued by the U. S. Office of Education will be a valuable 
reference aid to the librarian in relating the library program to 
the major school effort on this topic. 

4. Military drill. 

While the activities of the library will of necessity be limited 
in the promotion of this objective, it will wish to have available a 
copy of the Victory Corps Manual on Military Drill and to supply 
any other references requested by the instructor. 

5. Competence in science and mathematics: To increase the 
number of students studying these courses basic to the war effort 
and to improve the quality of scholarship in these courses. 

Publicity of the use of mathematics and science in war promo- 
tion should prove helpful. The person who understands that 
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charting an airplane course depends on the ability to apply certain 
mathematical formulas and certain scientific knowledge is more 
concerned with success in these fields than he who pursues the sub- 
ject without the realization of practical application. The boy or 
girl who enters work with radio and communications has need for 
applied physics. The librarian and instructor working together 
with students can devise displays to make clear to other students 
the need for acquiring facility along these lines. Books of refresher 
mathematics, meteorology, physical geography, applied physics, 
and the like will have definite meaning and should prove popular. 

6. Preflight training in aeronautics: To provide special courses 
and activities for the preliminary training of prospective aviation 
cadets and ground crew maintenance men. 

With the enthusiasm for aeronautics which already exists, the 
librarian’s chief problem is having available sufficient material to 
meet the demand. Leaflet 62, Pre-Aviation Cadet Training in High 
Schools; and Leaflet 63, Pre-Flight Aeronautics in Secondary Schools 
are available from the U. S. Office of Education. The description 
of requirements, suggestions for the courses, and selected bibliogra- 
phy will help the librarian relate her efforts to the program recom- 
mended during the war. The librarian will wish to secure also 
the published lists of books, pamphlets, and visual aids from the 
Air Training Corps of America and the Aviation Education Re- 
search Project, 525 West 120th St., New York City. These groups 
are the semiofficial agencies which are preparing aviation education 
materials for schools under the sponsorship of the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration and the U. S. Office of Education. Subscriptions 
to aviation magazines and addition of airplane maps should not be 
overlooked. Aeronautics in the war effort is of extreme signifi- 
cance and bids fair to continue in importance when the war has 
ended. All up-to-date books on aeronautics will be eagerly read 
by the students. 

7. Preinduction training for critical occupations. 

The library’s part in the promotion of this objective is largely 
related to the activities described under the first objective. Out- 
lines for courses for the preinduction training of young men soon 
to be eligible for the armed forces have been developed by the 
United States Office of Education, Washington, D. C., on the 
following topics: Fundamentals of Radio, Fundamentals of Elec- 
tricity, Fundamentals of Automotive Mechanics, Fundamentals of 
Machines, and Fundamentals of Shop Work. Where any of these 
courses or additional ones are offered, the library should have 
suitable reference material selected in conference with the instruc- 
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tor. Many publications in these fields are paper bound. Most of 
them will serve a better purpose housed in the shop or in the class- 
room rather than in the library, although they should be a part 
of the library records. Materials on war production industries and 
agriculture should also be publicized with information on the 
growing importance of woman’s responsibility in these fields. 

8. Community services. 

Information on home nursing, care of children, aircraft spotting, 
first aid, consumer problems, conservation, air raid warden service, 
defense stamps and bonds, USO activities, civilian defense are all 
topics which challenge the library and emphasize the importance 
of up-to-date, accurate material. Pamphlets are especially im- 
portant and many needed ones can be secured without cost from 
government agencies. 

This is a time when school librarians must be more than ever 
alert to changing situations and to widened opportunities of serv- 
ice. They must read extensively themselves to the end that they 
may be informed and so be prepared to inform others. They must 
be constantly on the watch for helpful material related to the 
school wartime program, be it radio programs, recordings, pam- 
phlets, clippings, films, pictures, charts, maps, realia, or books. They 
must have imagination and initiative to develop displays which 
attract the eye and the mind. They must cooperate with every 
teacher to see that needed information is made available. And 
they must have the attitude of mind, the will to do, that charac- 
terizes the spirit of American democracy which makes every effort 
and every sacrifice worth while. 


Notes 


“Racial and Cultural Groups in the United States” is the title 
of a useful bibliography prepared by the Service Bureau for Inter- 
cultural Education, 221 West 57th Street, New York City. . . 
The National Education Association ‘“Vitalized Commencement 
Manual” this year appears as the Wartime Commencement Manual; 
it contains summaries of 24 of the “best” programs submitted by 
schools throughout the country. . . . Pennsylvania State College 
announces that its annual Conference on Reading Instruction will 
not be held in April this year; it will be supplanted by a seminar 
the second week in August. . . . “Our Men Need Books,” says the 
1943 Victory Book Campaign; “leave yours at the nearest collection 
center or public library.” 





High-School Vocational Teachers and the 
War Effort in Agriculture 


ROY H. THOMAS 


State Supervisor of Agricultural Education 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


KX 


HE 489 North Carolina teachers of vocational agriculture are 

answering the challenge of the war effort in agriculture. These 
teachers, located in 89 counties and with 33,000 students under 
their direction, are adapting their teaching and adjusting their 
community programs according to the demands of the war program 
in rural districts. 

In the first place, the course of study in vocational agriculture 
is being adapted to place emphasis on the growing of those crops 
and livestock needed to win the war. Teachers of agriculture have 
taken an active part in the Food for Freedom program, the Victory 
Garden, and other programs. 


NUMBER OF FARMS REACHED AND ProGRESS MADE THROUGH ALL-Day, 
EVENING AND PART-TIME INSTRUCTION 
Total Total Scope 
Farms of Increase 
Commodities Reached Over 1941 
Victory Gardens 5f 10,213 Acres 
Poultry Flocks [mproved -.cccccccecmmenrsmensnnsne 5; 607,594 Birds 
Swine Improved 42,087 Head 
Dairy—Commercial and 
Family Cows Improved 9,299 Head 
Soybeans , 31,447 Acres 
Beef ’ 7,092 Head 
Sheep 1,270 Head 
Commercial Vegetables  -.nccccccesnserseneenenenenee f 6,460 Acres 
Number of Persons Improving 
Eating Habits 15.404 




















The loss up to the present of 125 teachers to the armed forces 
makes it necessary to make the adjustment of one teacher teaching 
in two departments or dropping the department. 

The Future Farmers of America, a unit of a national organiza- 
tion by that name and composed of 15,000 North Carolina students 
of vocational agriculture, is contributing to the war effort. More 
than 6,000,000 pounds of scrap metal have been collected by the 
members in the scrap drive sponsored by the newspapers of the 
State. In addition, large quantities of paper, rags, rubber, and 
burlap bags have been contributed to the salvage campaign. 
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A total of $120,630 worth of defense bonds and stamps have 
been purchased during the past year by the Future Farmers on 
their goal of $200,000 set by this rural youth organization for the 
current year. 

Under the supervision of the teachers of agriculture, F. F. A. 
members managed more than 4,000 victory gardens and completed 
1,723 home improvement projects, and 206 crop improvement and 
demonstration projects. These farm boys have a total investment 
of $279,354 in land, livestock, farm equipment and tools. They 
have increased the scope of their swine, poultry, beef cattle, sheep, 
dairy cattle, and food and feed crops in order to bolster the nation’s 
food supply. Future Farmers also are assisting the teachers of 
agriculture in making surveys to determine the amount of food 
production and preservation in the community and in promoting 
canning projects. 

Although farmers have been called upon to increase the produc- 
tion of vital crops, the manufacture of essential farm implements 
has been decreased due to the conversion of many factories into 
war plants. In an attempt to keep farmers well supplied with 
necessary machinery to produce an abundance of food, Future 
Farmers are assisting in the repair of farm machinery, tools and 
home equipment at the well-equipped farm shops operated by the 
vocational agriculture departments in the high schools. 

The new Rural War Production Training Program, with over 
$700,000 allotted to North Carolina, is placing emphasis on the 
evening class program by giving special attention to the repair of 
farm machinery and producing certain crops. The courses taught 
under this program are: (1) Operation, care and repair of tractors, 
trucks, and automobiles (including both gas and Diesel engines) ; 
(2) Metal work, including welding, tempering, drilling, shaping, 
and machinery repair; (3) Woodworking; (4) Elementary elec- 
tricity, including operation, care and repair of electrical equipment, 
and wiring for light and power; (5) Repair, operation, and con- 
struction of farm machinery and equipment; (6) Increasing milk 
production; (7) Increasing poultry production; (8) Increasing egg 
production; (9) Increasing pork production; (10) Increasing beef 
production; (11) Increasing mutton, lamb, and wool production; 
(12) Increasing soybean production; (13) Increasing peanut pro- 
duction; and (14) Increasing vegetable production (commercial) . 

The teachers of agriculture cooperate with the County War 
Boards, the Agricultural Workers Council, the A. A. A., and other 
organizations designed to accelerate the war effort in agriculture. 





Do, We Need a Strengthened Compulsory 
Education Law? 


E. J. CARTER 


University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


mR 


Dear Miss Jones— 


I am sending my books in by Virginia. You may mark my 
name off the roll for I won’t be back to school any more. I am 
fourteen years old today and my parents say I will have to stop 
school and help them with the work at home. I wish I could have 
come to school until I finished but you know how my folks are. 
Every time one of us gets to be fourteen they take us out of school. 
I didn’t say anything about having a birthday and thought maybe 
they would forget it until after school closed but they remembered 
it and told me to tell you that I was stopping. 

Have the children in the room to write me sometime and tell 
me what all you are doing. 

Your pupil, 
Pauline 

This letter is similar to numbers of others I have encountered 
in my work as district principal in the various districts of North 
Carolina. It was written by a pupil in one of the larger schools in a 
mountain county just a few weeks before the end of the school 
year. The child’s teacher accompanied me on a visit to the parents 
in an attempt to persuade them to allow her to remain in school 
for the few weeks it would have required for her to finish the 
seventh grade. We found Pauline busily engaged in caring for 
the “knee-baby” and the “lap-baby” while keeping watch over 
the other three of pre-school age who were playing about the yard. 
Mother was cooking supper. All attempts to get her permission 
for Pauline to return to school resulted in a negative answer. 

Pauline married during the next school year and began making 
a home of her own. This worked very little hardship on Mother, 
however, for by this time Virginia had become fourteen and was 
able to stop school and help care for the children at home, includ- 
ing a revised edition. 

Accurate statistics are unavailable, but it is safe to say that this 
county has scores of cases similar to the one described. They will 
probably exist as long as the present compulsory-attendance law 
is in force. 

There are relatively few absences in school which can be traced 
to truancy of the type on which a court conviction may be secured. 
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This is largely due to the law and to the machinery set up for its 
enforcement. There are too many loopholes and too much red 
tape. In nearly two decades of public school administrative work 
I have tried to secure convictions for evasion of the compulsory- 
attendance law in about a dozen cases. Not one attempt has re- 
sulted in a conviction. In some instances the county superintend- 
ent of schools also served as attendance officer and was fearful of 
sticking his political neck out too far. In others, county superin- 
tendents of public welfare were so busy attending to surplus-com- 
modity distribution that it was difficult to secure cooperation. 

One case in particular stands out in my mind: Mr. Blank was a 
small-time bootlegger and petty thief. For some unknown reason 
the authorities had never been able to secure a court conviction on 
these charges which carried more than a ninety-day sentence. Mr. 
Blank had ample opportunities to secure honest work but was 
never known to remain on a job longer than was necessary to earn 
sufficient money to buy enough whiskey to get on a protracted 
drunken spree. He had four children of compulsory-attendance 
ages, all of them normal, bright, attractive youngsters. Their prog- 
ress had been so retarded as a result of nonattendance in school 
that they were all in the first grade. Although their father always 
managed to get comfortable clothing and drinking-whiskey for 
himself, the children would annually enter school in the fall with 
scarcely enough clothes to cover them. When we appealed to the 
welfare authorities of the county for assistance in securing clothing 
for the children we received no assistance because they considered 
Mr. Blank too “trifling” to be given any help. The students and 
teachers in that school always managed to provide enough funds 
to buy the Blank children dresses, suits, coats, and shoes, hoping 
to keep them in school. In spite of the fact that a heated school 
bus ran within a few feet of Mr. Blank’s door, and in spite of the 
fact that his children were furnished free lunches at school, he al- 
ways removed them from school soon after they had received their 
fall outfits of clothing. When we brought charges against him 
to the attention of the county superintendent of public welfare 
Mr. Blank always pleaded “poverty” as an excuse for being unable 
to keep the children in school. Knowing that it would be difficult 
to secure a conviction, the attendance officer would never press 
the charges and Mr. Blank always smilingly walked out and got 
drunk. Give us a law with some teeth in it and some attendance 
officers with enough grit to enforce it. 





Democracy in Our Schools: A Reply 


J. MARTIN GARBER 


Principal, Randolph-Henry High School 
Charlotte Court House, Virginia 


KR 


| rene just finished reading an article in the November- 
December issue of the HicH ScHoot JourNat in which Lucy 
Nulton of the East Carolina Teachers College criticises the public 
schools rather severely for the lack of democracy practiced there.* 

This article started me to thinking and wondering whether the 
public school situation is as critical as she makes it out to be. If 
so, it is time for those of us in public school work to do something 
about it. We are living in a democracy, and the school that does 
not endeavor to instill into the pupils the democratic ideals which 
they should know in order to become good citizens should not con- 
tinue to exist. This statement is not made to apply to public 
schools alone, but also to institutions of higher learning. 


Wuere Do TEAcHERS GET THEIR TRAINING? 


If the public schools are lacking in the teaching of democracy, 
as Miss Nulton’s article states, I am wondering if there isn’t a 
reason for it. Teachers are trained in our colleges and universities 
for the specific work they are supposed to do. They usually go 
out into the field and put into practice the things they were taught 
in college, and quite often use antiquated methods of teaching 
that were used on them in college. The reference here is to the 
so-called lecture method used by the majority of our college teach- 
ers, where the students have no part whatsoever in the forming of 
the policies of their education. Is this training for democracy? Is 
this training the prospective teacher to go out and teach democracy? 
Most institutions of higher learning also have a cut-and-dried 
schedule which is handed to the student when he registers. This 
is probably necessary in order to get classes organized in a syste- 
matic way, but it is also necessary in the public school. 

I would like to have it understood that I have no fault to find 
with any school that I have attended, but am only pointing out 
these existing conditions to show that the conditions pointed out in 
our public schools also exist in college. If they are to be corrected, 
we should start at the top and come down. No college teacher has 
a right to expect students to be taught one way and go out as 
teachers the next year and teach another way. 


* See pp. 291-296 of the November-December High ScHoon Journat. 
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ADMINISTRATORS ARE DEMOCRATIC 


In spite of what has been said, I think most school administra- 
tors would rather run a democratic school than to play the role 
of a dictator. Why shouldn’t any principal welcome suggestions 
from the teachers in forming the policies of the school? Why 
shouldn't any principal ask advice from his student leaders on 
matters of importance? How many high schools have student coun- 
cils which help to make rules and regulations for the school? It is 
difficult to see how any school can be operated efficiently without a 
good student council, without good faculty meetings (both pro- 
fessional and routine), and without the aid of a good community 
planning board to cooperate with the school and give advice when 
needed. It is my honest opinion that most public schools are oper- 
ated on the basis of cooperation between the groups rather than 
by a dictator-principal. 

We will always have a few people in our schools (both high 
school and college) who will assume the role of dictator, but 
that is no reason to lay the whole public school system low, and 
say that there is no democracy practiced there. It might be said of 
some schools at present that we have too much freedom which 
is often mistaken for democracy. It might even be better for such 
schools to have some of the marching and schedules referred to in 
Miss Nulton’s article, so that they would be better fitted for duty 
when called into the armed forces. 

It is not fair to our teaching force to submit them to undue and 
undeserved criticism. The teaching game is a hard one, and 
those who stick with it today when many more remunerative 
positions are open to them deserve much credit. It is my belief 
that most teachers are sincere in what they are doing. If they 
are not training the younger generation for democratic living, it is 
probably because they themselves have not been trained properly. 
Let us all place criticism where it belongs, and give praise to them 
that deserve it. 





College 18-Year-Olds and the Draft 


W. D. PERRY 


University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
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\ , J 1TH the reduction of the draft age on November 13, 1942, 

to include eighteen- and nineteen-year-old young men, the 
Bureau of Military and Vocational Information at the University 
of North Carolina began serving more and more students of this 
new age group. It might be of interest to note how these younger 
students reacted to this inescapable decision. This group of 
younger men reacted to the lowering of the draft age in much 
the same manner as their older classmates. The President’s proc- 
lamation of December 5, 1942, cancelled voluntary enlistments 
for men from eighteen through thirty-seven years of age. The 
Bureau immediately began to have many visits from seventeen-year- 
old students who were eligible for direct enlistment in the Naval 
program and for reserve enlistment in the V-1 Navy program. The 
questions, comments, opinions, and reactions of this seventeen-year- 
old group follow the same general outlines as the questions, com- 
ments, opinions and reactions of the other two groups of students. 

For many of these younger students the lowering of the draft 
age presents an inevitable decision in which parents are unable to 
intercede for them. On the whole, these younger men react with 
an amazing amount of maturity. They accept without question 
the need of their serving with some branch of the armed forces. 
They come to the Bureau mainly for information and advice. It 
has been the policy of the Director of the Bureau not to advise in 
matters of personal decisions. The Director, however, tries to 
make the student feel free to come back as many times as he wishes 
for information and discussion, and, as one might imagine, there 
are many students who arrive almost daily to discuss their prob- 
lems. This revisiting of the Bureau from day to day indicates a 
certain degree of emotional instability, and the entire staff of the 
Bureau is constantly warned not to become provoked at the daily 
visits from certain students. Indecision also is evident. In a 
number of cases students have collected the papers for all the 
enlisted reserves. There is one incident on record of a parent’s 
coming some five hundred miles to collect the necessary papers 
for all the enlisted reserves. This parent was a mother, and her 
explanation for collecting these papers was that she was collecting 
the papers so that her son might not miss any of his class work. 
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Since there was ample time after class for the student to have col- 
lected the papers himself, the action was probably an indication of 
the mother’s difficulty in releasing her son emotionally. A few of 
the young men themselves are dependent upon the Bureau even to 
the point of filling out their questionnaires. When such students 
arrive, they are requested to fill out the questionnaire in an ad- 
joining room with the suggestion that if there are questions the 
Director will be glad to help them. This infantile behavior pat- 
tern, however, is rare. A very few students obviously try to “dodge 
the draft.” There are students who have secured information from 
various sources other than the Bureau and who come in to verify 
the information. Occasionally a student wishes to test the Director, 
to see if he is “up to date” on his information. Some students 
challenge statements of the Director and the information given out 
through the Bureau. Due to the constant change in enlistment 
programs and occupational deferment instructions, faulty informa- 
tion on rare occasions is given to students. The personnel of the 
Bureau frankly admits mistakes. 

Other types of students are those who are anxious to enter the 
service and who demand immediate enlistment even with a thor- 
ough knowledge of the possibility of enlisted reserves and occupa- 
tional deferment. There are a few, too, who are verbally enthusi- 
astic about immediate service, but who never have any real inten- 
tion of going into immediate service. This pseudo enthusiasm is 
a pose in which they indulge while gathering information regard- 
ing possibilities of occupational deferment or enlisted reserve 
status. Shortly after Pearl Harbor we had a number of students 
who were classified by contemporaries as the “moldy” type. This 
word was coined in bull sessions for students who frankly said, 
“Hell, you fight the war. I'll mold the peace.” For the past eight 
months no “moldy” students have been in evidence. 

There are several criteria of pelicy to which all members of 
the Bureau attempt to conform. We believe that the manner in 
which information is given is fully as important as the information 
itself. Many times it is impossible to give the student authentic 
information, and at such times we feel it is not what the student 
is told so much as the method of telling him. Another policy is 
that we try never to seem hurried. We try to see that the student 
is seated during conferences. “I'll not take much of your time. 
I have just one question,” is heard repeatedly throughout the day. 
An attempt is made to make each student or parent feel that once 
he has arrived in the Director’s office he may have as much time 
as is necessary. One would think that this would be almost im- 
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possible to do since the Bureau handles as many as eighty to one 
hundred students a day, but many of them have a question which 
can be answered very quickly; some come for excuses, some for 
application blanks, etc., so we find that we can establish a rather 
relaxed and unhurried emotional atmosphere. December 7, 1942, 
which was the first school day following President Roosevelt's 
proclamation of no further voluntary enlistments, was hectic and 
rushed. The bureau handled one hundred and ninety-two students 
on December 7, 1942, and on that day, it must be admitted, the 
atmosphere was somewhat hurried and excitable. 

The physical setup of the Bureau is important to the suc- 
cessful dissemination of information. The Bureau is located in 
the suite of offices of the Dean of Students. Students and parents 
enter first a reception room, presided over by the secretary of the 
Dean of Students, who directs them to the office of the secretary 
of the Director of the Bureau. There are two secretaries on duty 
each day, one in the morning and one in the afternoon. It is 
thought that this is a wise idea as the constant flow of students 
through this office creates quite a strain on the secretary in charge. 
The secretary who handles the office in the morning is the wife 
of a member of the University faculty, who was raised in a 
University community. She has an unusually happy disposition 
and finds no difficulty in securing rapport with students. She is 
also a person of some maturity, and this has proved to be a help 
in many cases. The secretary who is in the office throughout the 
afternoon is an undergraduate major in psychology who has had 
considerable professional experience and who, although she is 
‘young in years, has a certain maturity which comes from her work 
outside of college. Oftentimes the questions can be answered by the 
secretary prior to the student's seeing the Director of the Bureau. 

It has been the policy of the Bureau ever since its establishment 
to have only one person responsible for giving authentic informa- 
tion about enlistments, occupational deferments, etc., to members 
of the student body. The policy of other institutions was investi- 
‘gated in regard to the handling of enlisted reserves and occupa- 
tional deferment. It was thought that the establishment of a full- 
time bureau, with a director in charge who could be available 
throughout the day, would be a more successful arrangement than 
the dissemination of information by a number of faculty members. 
It is the feeling of everyone who has worked with this problem 
that it is still the best approach. It requires almost all one per- 
son’s time to keep intelligently informed on the changes in the 
enlisted reserve programs and other possibilities for service. The 
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actual procedure here at the University is to have the Dean of 
our War College spend about one third of his time in Washington 
working with the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Manpower 
Board in the hope of determining the most effective role for the 
University, its faculty, and its student body in the present national 
emergency. The Director of the Bureau of Military and Voca- 
tional Information is constantly in touch with the Dean of the 
War College and assumes the responsibility for counselling with 
and circulating information to the student body. Students there- 
fore have the feeling that there is at least one place where they 
can come for authentic information. If the Director is asked a 
question which is new to him, he pursues the question until he 
secures an answer, if one can be secured. There is a considerable 
amount of telephoning involved, and, whenever possible, it is done 
in the student’s presence so that the student feels that the Director 
makes every attempt possible to get to the source of information 
immediately. 

The Bureau also answers students’ and parents’ mail of which 
there is a considerable volume. The following two quotations are 
examples of types of requests made. The first is filed under our 
“quandary department”: 

“At the present time I am in a quandary. The problem con- 
fronting me is whether I should take advantage of enlisting in the 
Engineering Corps of the Army Air Corps, Officers Training 
School, at Chanute Field, Illinois, or remaining in the Aviation 
Field. I feel that you are qualified in matters of this sort and 
can assist me in determining which course would be the best to 
follow.” . 

A second example is this letter which we have filed in our 
“frantic parent department”: 

“I am just in receipt of note from my son, a sophomore at the 
University of North Carolina, in which he enclosed a form which, 
as is and if signed without modifications, is the equivalent of wast- 
ing our life’s work and ambition in placing this boy in bondage, or, 
as commonly termed “cannon fodder” because it is a well-known 
fact that a poor boy has very little opportunity to climb a ladder 
beside the wealthier or those who pull political strings when he 
has to start with a millstone around his neck, as it were. 


“I told my boy that I wanted him to finish his education and 
enter the Reserve Corps (this is what has been told us by our 
Secretary of the Army, and I still have confidence in the veracity of 
our government's statements) and work hard to make a good com- 
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missioned officer. If the veracity of our government cannot be 
depended upon, and this statement is not true, kindly advise me 
fully, without reservation, the advantages and disadvantages to this 
boy for enlisting now vs. awaiting draft. I know if this boy is 
allowed to complete his education and take with it military train- 
ing he will be worth more to the government and himself as well. 

“I trust you appreciate the spirit of loyalty to our country and 
a father’s loyalty to his son in which this letter is written, and ask 
that you kindly give me an early reply in complete detail, outlining 
all advantages and disadvantages from the side of the government, 
and the boy’s side as well, and thanking you in advance, and with 
kind regards, I am,... .” 

In addition to the counselling and dispersing of information, 
the Bureau passes on requests for occupational deferments for the 
faculty as well as the student body, and handles all requests for 
recommendations for entrance into the armed services and war 
industries. 


The City and ‘‘the Great Society”’ 


Alien to human nature as is the city in its mechanical, rational, 
impersonal, and commercial nature, it nevertheless exerts an irre- 
sistible fascination on millions of human beings because of its 
many and varied stimulations, its conveniences, and its free way 


of life. 

There are, however, those critics who maintain that, in gaining 
this world, man has lost his soul. . . . Without question, there 
is some truth in this criticism. Transplanted to the secular, urban 
environment, people have become less sympathetic and sentimental 
and more sophisticated, rational, cosmopolitan, and tolerant, often- 
times disillusioned and cynical and occasionally individuated. 

But sophistication also has a positive value. To the extent 
that it makes for tolerance and cosmopolitanism, it respresents an 
initial adjustment to the urban way of life. A dynamic socializa- 
tion, however, if it is to be commensurate with the processes of 
urbanization which are affecting the remotest countryside, requires 
the progressive identification of the person with the group, the 
local community, the metropolis, the nation, and world-society. 
The task of our educational and other social institutions is to build 
up on the trends of socialization now in being and to assist the 
process of incorporating the child, the adolescent, and the adult 
into his local neighborhood and into the Great Society.—Ernest W. 
Burgess, in “Environment and Education,” University of Chicago, 


1942. 





Working for Good Citizenship in the 
Parker District High School* 


KA 


We believe that American schools exist only to help improve 
the quality of the people’s living and to help each person achieve 
the happiest and most useful life of which he is capable. Each 
school must plan and direct its course of action to achieve these 
ends. Our school must plan what it will do. 


The Job of Our School 


Approximately 1,400 boys and girls and a great many parents 
and other adults from the fourteen communities and elementary 
schools of Parker District come to our high school each year for 
work and study. A number of the children each year take their 
places in the adult life of their community. We believe that it is 
one of the most important jobs of our school to equip each boy 
and girl for effective living in the community. Certain qualities of 
good citizenship, we believe, are a part of the equipment needed 
for this effective living. The school can assist pupils to achieve 
these qualities by leading them to assume the responsibilities of 
daily living, to learn how to get along well with others, and to 
develop and use their abilities in leading themselves and others 
into worthwhile activities. 

We believe, too, that our school should help its people to recog- 
nize those things that need to be done to improve the quality of 
their own living and should equip them with ways of understand- 
ing and solving their problems, whenever and wherever they may 
arise. These may be problems of health, of learning a skill, of 
getting and keeping a job, or others brought about by changing 
conditions and needs. 

We believe that the school’s responsibility for improving the 
“quality of living” in the community requires it to help people to 
improve their homes, to spend their leisure time in worthwhile 
activities, to work together cooperatively on community projects, 
and to assume their rightful places in community life. 

These then are the goals toward which we in Parker are work- 
ing: 

A. To develop better citizenship in both children and adults (acceptance 
of responsibility, leadership, personality). 

* From “The Parker District High School and the Parker District Community: A 
story of the work of the Parker School and Community.”’ A Report prepared by the 


Parker District High School Faculty, with the assistance of the Staff of the Southern 
Association Study. Greenville, 8. C., 1942. 
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B. To meet the individual needs of our people (health, basic skills, voca- 
tional self-sufficiency). 

C. To work in and with the community for improved living (better homes, 
worthwhile leisure-time activities, cooperative work, people fitted into proper 
roles in community life). 


How We Work Toward Good Citizenship 


One of the chief aims of the system of education in any country 
is to train the youth for good citizenship. Each nation’s idea of 
good citizenship and of the kind of person who can be called a 
good citizen determines the kind of education the country pro- 
vides. In the United States of America, we believe that a good 
citizen has certain rights and privileges and that each of these carries 
with it a corresponding responsibility. Dependability, punctuality, 
vocational competency, and cooperation with others are necessary 
qualities of the person who would be a good citizen. But there 
are others: since a democracy such as ours depends on the people 
themselves for its leadership, it can continue to exist only as our 
citizens show initiative, ability to recognize our problems, and co- 
operation in planning and carrying out effective ways of getting 
needed things done. In addition, our people must willingly impose 
upon themselves the self-discipline necessary for acting in ways 
that will make for group, as well as individual, welfare. 

Every pupil in our school has an opportunity to learn, through 


practice and experience, that voting is not only the privilege but 
also the duty of every citizen. In organizing and operating their 
school government, our students come to realize that the privilege 
and duty of voting carry with them the responsibility of making 
wise decisions. 


The pupils of Parker High set up the qualifications desired in 
their Student Government officers; campaigns are conducted in a 
democratic manner; and on election day the votes are cast and 
counted in accordance with the Student Government regulations. 
Officers take the oath of office and assume their positions, realizing 
the seriousness of the responsibility that has been placed upon 
them. Student Government activities place emphasis upon the 
ideas that an office is a position of trust and responsibility; that it 
is the duty of all voters to help the man elected by their votes carry 
out the responsibilities of his office; that no man can be a good 
leader unless he has interested, informed followers; that the school, 
the community, the war, the nation “belong” to each individual; 
and that each citizen has a personal responsibility in these matters. 

To help pupils learn to assume the responsibilities of a school 
citizen is an aim of every teacher in every phase of the work done 
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in our school. It is often surprising to see how quickly and how 
well boys and girls learn to assume such responsibilities when given 
appropriate opportunity and guidance. An excellent example is 
the responsibility assumed by a group of pupils in the work of the 
library staff. Fifty-two pupils, led by four elected officers, meet 
every Wednesday, discuss the problems of the library, and plan a 
schedule of work to be done. The schedule is so arranged that each 
pupil gains experience in each part of the library work. 

Another example is seen in the work of five or six classes, whose 
pupils, in connection with their study of good citizenship, have 
worked out a citizenship-rating chart. On this chart they rate them- 
selves as excellent, average, or poor, and try to improve those 
qualities in which they do not excel. 

A third illustration of how our pupils learn to become re- 
sponsible citizens is seen in their sharing in the costs of school 
operation and improvement. Many things that we use in our 
every-day lives—such as streets, lights, sewers, parks—are paid for 
from common funds, to which every citizen contributes. In our 
school, too, each pupil has a part in paying for supplies used by 
the whole school—materials for the improvement of classrooms, 
books, paper, magazines, charts, maps, art materials, and many 
other types of equipment—through school fees, which are the same 
for every child. Most pupils pay in money, but some in work 
which contributes to the improvement of the school. Students are 
helped to recognize the fact that a good citizen willingly contributes 
his share toward meeting the needs of the group. Over 1,200 
students this year have either paid or worked off their entire fees. 

The daily classes and social activities in Parker High School 
are planned and carried out in ways that give pupils practice in 
citizenship skills. Nearly all classes are so organized that pupils 
assume responsibility for such matters as attendance and absence 
reports, planning devotional periods, setting up the purposes and 
goals of their study, and the general conduct of the class periods. 

In many ways, children in our school are allowed to assume 
responsibilities in connection with school business outside the 
classroom. It has become increasingly apparent that they also have 
the ability to choose wisely and to carry on the work done within 
the classroom. In the English and social studies classes, the pupils 
as a group, through discussion with the teacher, select the main 
topics of study. In the science, home economics, and mathematics 
departments, and in the tenth and eleventh grade “workshop” 
groups, pupils, with the guidance of teachers, assume responsibility 
for the choice of problems to be worked on. 





The Significance of North Carolina High- 
School Marks in Terms 
of College Success 


FRANKLIN EICHER 
KR 


NE method of evaluating the results of high-school education 
QO: by means of the college records achieved by high-school 
graduates. This method may be considered to be especially sig- 
nificant when the high-school work is intended to be definitely 
preparatory to college work, for then the successful completion of 
the college course is one of the main objectives of the high-school 
program. Differences between high schools with respect to scholas- 
tic achievement may also be estimated in terms of the college 
records of their graduates. 

In a study* completed last spring at Duke University the high- 
school records of 3,060 students who had graduated from North 
Carolina high schools were compared with their college records 
made at four different colleges. These colleges are: The University 
of North Carolina (at Chapel Hill), The Woman’s College of the 
University of North Carolina (at Greensboro), Trinity College 
(the men’s division) of Duke University, and The Woman's Col- 
lege of Duke University. The scholastic marks used were those 
made by students who entered the four colleges in the years 1933 
to 1936, inclusive. Other factors determining the inclusion of the 
individual student records were: (1) graduation from a high 
school in North Carolina; (2) two or more years of study in the 
high school from which the student was graduated; (3) no previous 
or subsequent study in any high school outside of North Carolina. 

The total of 3,060 student records was distributed at the four 
colleges as follows: at the University of N. C., 1,465; at the Woman’s 
College of the U. N. C., 1,011; at Trinity College (Duke), 392; 
at the Woman’s College of Duke U., 192. 

The number of North Carolina high schools represented is 444. 
Nineteen high schools are represented by 25 or more students each, 
at the four colleges; nineteen are represented by 15 to 24 students 
each; ninety-seven are represented by 5 to 14 students each; and 
three hundred and nine schools are represented by 1 to 4 students 
each. Many of the high schools, as might be expected, sent stu- 
dents to each of the four colleges. While in the complete study 

*The Success of North ora High-School Students in Four North Oarolina 


= ang Doctor’s thesis, by ©. Franklin Eicher. Durham: Duke University, 1942. 
179 pp 
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the records at each of the colleges were computed separately for 
each high-school group, here the college averages for various high- 
school groups will be presented irrespective of how the students 
from each high school were distributed among the four colleges. 
Since the marking practices at the four colleges were found to be 
similar, the comparisons to be made with regard to the different 
high schools will not be affected appreciably by the way in which 
the students from each school were distributed among the colleges. 
The numbers of students from individual high schools attending 
each of the colleges, furthermore, were roughly proportional to 
the total number of students attending each college from all high 
schools. 

The college averages for individual students are for varying 
periods of college residence—for the entire length of time the stu- 
dents remained in college, through 1940. Some had been in college 
for one semester or quarter, some for four years or more, and others 
for varying periods of intermediate length. 

The percentage of these students who graduated at each college 
is as follows: at the University of N. C., 38.8 per cent; at the 
Woman’s College of the U. N. C., 55.9 per cent; at Trinity College, 
45-9 per cent; at Duke Woman’s College, 65.1 per cent. 

The high-school records were copied from transcripts originally 
supplied by high-school principals preparatory to the students’ 
entrance into college. The basic information wanted from these 
transcripts consisted of the identity of the high school and the 
student, the mark made in each unit of high-school work, and the 
marking system used. 

The usual number of high-school units with which the students 
were admitted into college was fifteen, which was the minimum 
number required at all four of the colleges. Although in many 
cases one or two of these units were in “vocational” subjects, only 
“academic” subjects were included in deriving the averages. The 
marks in the following subjects were used: English, foreign lan- 
guages, social sciences, mathematics, and physical sciences. 

Seven different marking systems had been used in the various 
high schools throughout the State. There were three percentage 
systems (each of which is differentiated by the level of the passing 
mark); three letter systems; and one using a series of Roman 
numerals corresponding to the most commonly used of the letter 
series. In most cases the passing mark was at 70. The various 
high-school marks were all transmuted into numbers on a scale 
of 1 to 10, 1 representing the lowest passing mark and 10 the 
highest mark. A different conversion code was employed for each 
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of the seven types of marking systems. Each student’s high-school 
average was obtained by dividing the total number of points derived 
from the equivalent scale by the number of units of high-school 
credit. A student’s coded high-school average of 2.0, for example, 
represents an original high-school mark of approximately 74 per 
cent; a coded average of 6.0 represents approximately 86 per cent; 
and a coded average of 10.0, approximately 98 per cent. 

All four colleges use the letter system of marking—A, B, C, D 
and F—the first four of these letters denoting passing marks. The 
letter marks were converted into quality points. Each semester- 
or quarter hour of work was converted into an equivalent number 
of quality points as follows: A, 3 points; B, 2 points; C, 1 point; 
D, o point; and F, —1 point. The college average for each student 
was derived by dividing the total number of quality points by the 
number of semester- or quarter-hours of study. 


RELATIVE COLLEGE ACHIEVEMENT 


The high-school average for approximately 3,000 students in- 
volved in the complete study is 5.88, in terms of the coded values. 
This is equivalent to an approximate percentage mark of 86, or to 
a letter mark of B—. The coded college mark is .83, which is equiva- 
lent to an approximate percentage mark of 78, or to a letter 
mark of C-. 

Thus the college mark for this entire group of students is about 
one letter or 8 percentage points below their high-school mark. 
Such a decline is to be expected because in general the less able 
students do not go to college; and, to some extent, because of 
what is known as “the regression effect.” 

It is to be noted, however, that when the student marks are 
considered with reference to the high schools which the students 
attended the shift in the level of the marks is not uniform. A few 
students have college marks which are almost as high as their 
high-school marks, and in a very few cases the college marks are 
higher than the secondary-school marks. There are differences 
among the various high schools of the State with respect to the 
general tendency to change as between the high-school and college 
marks of their students. That is, the students from some high 
schools tend to have relatively low high-school marks and relatively 
high college marks, and the opposite is true for the students from 
other high schools. 

One way of comparing high schools in this respect is by ranking 
them according to the level of the high-school and college marks 
achieved by their students. In Table I the names of the nineteen 
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Taste I 


Tue Larcer Hicw ScHoots RANKED AccorDING TO HIGH 
ScHOOL AVERAGE AND COLLEGE AVERAGE 


Rank in High School Average Rank in College Average 
1. Lexington 1. Fayetteville 
2. Fayetteville 2.5 Durham 
3. Goldsboro 2.5 Raleigh (N.B.) 
4. Elizabeth City 4. Kinston 
5. High Point 5- Charlotte 
6. Wilmington 6.5 High Point 
7. Washington 6.5 Chapel Hill 
8. Raleigh (N.B.) 8. Lexington 
g. Raleigh (H.M.) g. Goldsboro 
10. Asheville 10. Greensboro 
11. Greensboro 11. Elizabeth City 
12. Winston-Salem 12. Asheville 
13. Charlotte 13. Rocky Mount 
14. Kinston 14. Winston-Salem 
15. Wilson 15. Raleigh (H.M.) 
16. Durham 16. Wilson 
7. Chapel Hill 17. Mt. Airy 
18. Rocky Mount 18. Washington 
19. Mt. Airy 19. Wilmington 


high schools represented by 25 or more students are listed accord- 
ing to the level of the marks made by their students. Students 
from Lexington High School, for example, had the highest high- 
school marks among the ninetecn school groups represented in the 
table, but in size of college average ranked eighth. Mt. Airy students 
had the lowest high-school marks, but ranked seventeenth in col- 
lege marks. The high-school averages for the nineteen schools 
range from 4.37 to 6.60; and the college averages from .68 to 1.22. 


PREDICTED vs. ACTUAL COLLEGE MARKS 


Another method of estimating relative college achievement is by 

means of the regression equation: 
X =rZ8y + (-2ZMy + Mz) 
Oy Oy 

In this equation X represents the expected or “predicted” col- 
lege mark, r the coefficient of correlation between all high-school 
and all college marks, gx and gy the standard deviations of the 
college and high-school distributions, Y the high-school mark, My 
the mean of the high-school marks, and M x the mean of the 
college marks. 

Knowing the average high-school and college marks made by 
students in general, we may estimate the college mark which corre- 
sponds with the high-school mark of a given student or group of 
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students. If students from a given high school have as a group 
a high-school average below the general average for all students 
of 5.88, it might be expected that their college average would like- 
wise be below the general college average of .83, and that the 
amount of the difference in each case would be proportionate. 
Likewise, a high-school group having a high-school average con- 
siderably above the general high-school average might be expected 
to achieve a college average also considerably above the general col- 
lege average. 


In Table II the essential data are shown for those high schools 


TABLe Il 


PREDICTED AND ACTUAL COLLEGE AVERAGES FOR HIGH SCHOOLS SENDING 
15 TO 24 STUDENTS TO THE Four COLLEGES 
H.S. Coll. Pred. 

High School N Av. Coll. Av. Diff. 
Eee 16 , 71 ‘ —.15 
Boyden (Sal.) 24 Y 14 d 18 
Concord 21 \ 23 
Curry 24 
Greenville... 17 
Henderson 15 
Lumberton 22 
Monroe 19 
nee » 

New Bern = 

Oak Ridge M. I. — 

Oxford 16 

Reidsville 21 

Roanoke Rapids coronene 21 

Sanford 22 

Southern PHMES eecceccscnsenennsnene 15 

Spencer 16 ‘ 

CO . P 54 d -.07 




















represented by 15 to 24 students at the four colleges. The column 
labeled “N” indicates the number of students from each high 
school. The second and third columns of figures contain the high- 
school and college averages for each school. The fifth column 
gives the “predicted college averages”; that is, the college averages 
which correspond or are proportionate to the high-school averages, 
or those which the given high-school groups might have been ex- 
pected to make considering the size of their high-school averages. 
In nearly every case these predicted college averages differ more or 
less from the actual college averages. The amount of the difference 
in each case is shown in the column labeled “Diff.” 


Where the differences are positive the high-school groups did 
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better in college than might have been expected—their college 
achievement was above “normal” relative to their high-school aver- 
ages. The larger the positive difference the greater the relative 
achievement. Conversely, the larger the negative difference the 
smaller the relative college achievement. In the table the plus 
signs are not written in. 

In the last column of Table II are shown the “high-school ad- 
justments.” These “adjustments” correspond directly to the differ- 
ences between predicted and actual college averages. They indi- 
cate the amounts by which the high-school averages (for school 
groups) would have to be raised or lowered in order to predict 
the college averages actually made. According to the level of 
college achievement in relation to high-school achievement for the 
entire state-wide group of students investigated, some high schools 
had marked too high and others had marked too low. The ad- 
justment or correction is the extent of the deviation from “normal” 
marking for each school. An inverted form of the regression equa- 
tion was used to find the high-school average for each school which 
corresponded to its actual college average. 

For the largest high schools (those represented by 25 or more 
students) the differences between predicted and actual college 
averages range from plus .40 to minus .17; and the average differ- 
ence is plus .154. The differences for the individual schools in 
this group are reflected more or less closely by the rank positions 
shown in Table I. For the schools in the middle group (those 
shown in Table II) the range of differences is from plus .51 to 
minus .50; and the average difference is plus .007. 

Among the ninety-seven schools represented by 5 to 14 students 
each the twenty-one ranking highest in terms of favorable differ- 
ences are: Asheville School, Elkin, Hendersonville, Marshville, 
Laurinburg, Aberdeen, Clinton, Murphy, Hoke County, Thomas- 
ville, Tryon, Williamston, Edenton, Smithfield, Selma, Fairmont, 
Yanceyville, Statesville, Farmville, Morganton and Marion. The 
range of differences for the ninety-seven schools in the entire group 
is from plus 1.70 to minus .g2; and the average difference is —.135. 
It will be noted that the average difference is less favorable in 
each case for the groups of schools represented by fewer students 
(which, in general, means the smaller schools). 

In the complete study from which this material is taken the 
averages and differences are shown for all of the 135 high schools 
which are represented by five or more students at the four colleges. 
The data for the schools represented by one to four students are 
not shown individually, but were included in the computations 
from which the state-wide averages and correlations were derived. 





The 1942 French Placement Tests at the 
University of North Carolina 


HUGO GIDUZ 


University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


KR 


HE results of the French tests this year, the thirteenth since 

the inauguration of this type of placement at the University 
of North Carolina, are as poor as they have ever been. Having 
made an analysis of these tests each year, and having from time to 
time made suggestions to teachers for the improvement of the 
results of their teaching, and now finding that these results are 
worse than for many years, I am wondering whether these annual 
reports of the tests are worth while. 

The test given by the French department of the University 
this year was the same as that given last year. Hence one cannot 
say that the trouble is on that score. In only one phase did the 
placement differ. Last year those students who made from go to 
50 out of a possible 125 were placed in French 11X, the six-hour 
freshman course. This year those who made from 35 to 48 were 
placed in this course. The difference is negligible, for only about 
four students who this year were put back into French 1 having 
made scores between 30 and 35, would have been affected. 

For further details of the test itself see the HicH ScHoor 
JourRNAL, Volume xxv, No. 1, January 1, 1942, pp. 36 ff. 

There is something definitely wrong with the teaching when 
only go per cent of the students of North Carolina high schools, 
most of them with two years of French, can do sufficiently well on a 
standardized test to be advanced to the next course. Or to put it 
another way: Why should 70 per cent of the North Carolina stu- 
dents have to be put back into beginning French? The standards 
are not too high. The test is not too difficult. For some reason 
that I have not been able to find even those schools whose students 
year after year have done much better fell down this year. We 
certainly cannot blame it onto the war yet! Next year we may find 
that the teaching has fallen to a low ebb because of untrained 
teachers, because of changes in the teaching force, and innumerable 
other factors due to the war. On the other hand, we may find a 
renewed interest in French because of the war situation which is 
at the moment radically changing the need for a knowledge of 
French, especially on the part of high-school boys who will soon 
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be in our armed forces, and possibly being sent to French-speaking 
territories. 


The following table will show how the students did on the test: 


TABLE I 


ALL STUDENTS 


1940 1941 1942 
a 27-79% 108 41.9% 108 854 % 
French me 12.5% 52 19.8% 50 25 % 
French 558% 89 34 % 37 18.5% 
French 3:9% 13 4 % 5 2.5% 
262 200 





It will be noted in Table I that the percentage of students placed 
in French 1 this year is almost exactly twice as great as in 1940, 
54 per cent this year against only 27.7 per cent in 1940, and the 
1941 figure is just about midway between the two, 41.9 per cent. 
The same is true of French 11X, 12.5 per cent in 1940, 25 per cent 
in 1942 and 19.8 per cent in 1941. But more marked is the differ- 
ence in the number advanced normally to French 11, into which 
all students who do satisfactory work in the two years in high school 
should be placed. In 1940, 55.8 per cent were thus placed; this 
year only 18.5 per cent, and in 1941 34 per cent. I shall not take 
into account the placements in French 21, for the number there is 
negligible, and only a very few of these are students from North 
Carolina schools; in addition they have for the most part had 
three or four years of French. We do have a scattered few from 
our schools with only two years of French placed in this course. 
There were two students who entered the University during the 
summer who were put into this course from a North Carolina high 
school and one of them made an A and the other a B. These are 
exceptional cases and pleasing to find, but our concern is with the 
great number who fail to be advanced at all and are required to 
begin their French all over. 


Let us look at the way that the North Carolina students com- 
pare with the Out-of-State students in Tables II and III. 


TABLE II 


N. C. STUDENTS 


1940 1941 1942 
es 64 41.0% "7 55-4% 88 70.4% 
French 21 X ccc 29 18.6% 29 20.9% 24 19.2% 
Prench 22 ........ 61 39-1% $2 23.0% 13 10.4% 


French 21 
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The percentage of increase in the number put into French 
1 is again almost the same as shown in Table I, with the figures for 
1941 almost midway between the other two years. In French 11X 
the percentage is in all three years approximately the same. But 
let us look at the figures for French 11. There is a drop from 
39-1 per cent in 1940 to 23 per cent in 1941 and then to a new 
low of only 10.4 per cent in 1942. And that is the most alarming 
figure of all. Only about one in ten who have had French for 
two years in high school succeeded in getting normally advanced. 
Even if we add those who made French 11X we find that less than 
go per cent were not obliged to go back to begin their French all 
over. 
Taste III 
Out-oF-STATE STUDENTS 
1940 1941 
ee 14.3% 31 25.2% 
French 11X . 6.5% 23 18.4% 


French 11 72.79% 57 45.4% 
French 21 6.5% 12 10.0% 


123 


Even a casual glance will show that despite the fact that for 
these students there is a marked increase in the number placed 
in both 1941 and 1942 over the number so placed in 1940, the 


difference between this year and last year is not significant. There 
is, however, a very noticeable difference in those placed in French 
11X and 11. This year in both French 11X and French 11 there 
was a greater percentage of the Out-of-State students than in the 
combined courses for the North Carolina students. 

Table IV shows the length of time spent by the students placed 
in each course, before taking the test: 


Taste IV 


ee 
French 2 years 
3 years 
French 11X 2 years 
3 years 
ee 
3 years 
es 
4 years 





There were two North Carolina students who had had only two 
years of French who were placed in French 21 during the summer. 
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These have not been taken into account in this study. I mention 
this merely to show that it can be done, even in a year when the 
total picture is rather bad. 

The percentage of North Carolina students who failed to be 
advanced to French 11X or French 11 does not appear so great 
if we do not count the seven who had only one year of high-school 
French. It then drops to about 57 per cent, which is far from 
satisfactory. For the Out-of-State students the difference is only one 
student, but the percentage will drop to 20.5 per cent. In French 
11X there is only one of the North Carolina students who had 
more than the usual two years in high school, but for the Out-of- 
State students g had three years. All of the North Carolina stu- 
dents placed in French 11 had only two years of high school French, 
while only 8 of the 24 Out-of-State students had only two years, and 
16 had three years. Three years of French is the normal amount 
for preparation for French 21. Of the 5 Out-of-State students 3 
had one year more than that, and only two of them were normally 
placed. Even for the Out-of-State students the picture is not too 
bright. But I am not so much concerned with them as I am 
with the North Carolina students. 

The marked drop in the number of students taking the tests is 
striking. The decline is of course due to the war situation, but the 
poor showing of those who took the tests cannot be credited to that. 
We can blame the drop in the number to poor teaching, however. 
If we ever hope to put French back into the place at the head of 
foreign languages we shall have to teach it better. I have year after 
year suggested that teachers be better prepared to teach the funda- 
mentals if they hope to have their students make a better showing 
on these tests. In order to do this teachers of French should try 
to improve themselves by summer study, as well as during the 
school year, whenever possible. 

There is no teacher who is so well equipped to teach French 
but that he or she could profit sufficiently to warrant further study. 
By that I do not mean merely taking a course in some college 
which happens to give courses listed in the catalogue as “French 
courses.” Teachers have been known to take any course which 
happened to be a French course that came at a convenient time 
not for its intrinsic value, but for its credit value towards a higher 
degree or certificate credit. 

I do not want to be misunderstood here. I do not mean that 
our teaching of French should be only for the students going to 
college. By no means, for in most schools this is the vast minority. 
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So teach your students that, whether they go to college or into any 
other field of endeavor, they will be able to go forward. 

Today more than ever French is necessary, particularly for our 
boys who are about to enter the army, and thousands of them are 
going directly from high school. What a help French, even an 
elementary knowledge of it, would be to every soldier in North 
Africa; and I might say German too may be of great value there 
at this time. Unless we sell our public our wares, and they must 
be good wares, we shall ere long be left with our goods on our 
hands and no buyers. French teachers, look to your teaching! 


A List of Practical References 
for Secondary Schools in War Time 


By J. Minor GwyNNn 


KR 


“War-Time Consumer Education.” The Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, Vol. 26, No. 109, pp. 2-113. November, 1942. 
Secondary-school principals and teachers have been asking for information 

in regard to war-time problems of an economic nature. This special issue 
of the Bulletin comprises a series of answers to such problems; it was pre- 
pared by the Educational Services Branch of the Consumer Division of the Office 
of Price Administration. The general editor for this issue was J. Paul Leonard, 
well known for his work on the school curriculum, who was assisted by a special 
committee. 

The contents of this special issue are arranged in three general divisions: 
Section I, The Program for War-time Action on the Economic Front; Section 
II, The Role of the School on the War-time Economic Front; and an Appendix 
of valuable materials. There are some forty-one excellent illustrations in- 
cluded, ranging from charts and pictures to cartoons, all furnished by the 
Office of War Information. 

The high-school employee can gain some idea of the value of these ma- 
terials in his work by noting that the following list of representative questions 
can usually be answered by reference to it. 


What is the job of 134 million Americans in regard to: 
Price Ceilings to Control Inflation? 
How to Make the Most of What We Have? 
How to Maintain Quality Standards? 
How to Make the Best Use of Our Dollars? 
What is the task of the school in regard to: 
The Production of Essential War Materials? 
The Prevention of War-time Inflation? 
The Maintenance of Satisfactory and Adequate Living Standards? 
The Appendix is also of an extremely practical nature. It contains a 
Selected Bibliography on War-time Consumer Education, the Office of Price 
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Administration’s War-time Check Lists for Secondary-School Administrators, 
Teachers, and Pupils, The Victory Quiz on Price Control and Rationing, Sug- 
gested Guides to Conservation (of all types of materials and goods), and Selected 
Illustrations on War-time Economics. 


“Color: Unfinished Business of Democracy.” A Special Number of Survey 
Graphic; seventh in the “Calling America” Series. Survey Graphic, XXXI, 
No. 11, pp. 453-542. November, 1942. 


This special number is a worthy companion to those six preceding special 
issues which have been published since 1939. Other special numbers which the 
schoolteacher should refer to in special connection with the use of this issue 
are: “The Americas: South and North” (Vol. XXX, No. 3. March, 1941); and 
the special section for November, 1940, on “People Without a Country: A 
Challenge to Civilization.” 

As is usual in these special issues, the editors make divisions into Parts 
which contribute materially to the practical use of the materials. The Parts 
of this number include: 

Part I: Negroes, U. S. A. 1942 

The Negro and the War 
The Negro in American Life. 


Part II: The Challenge of Color 
In the New World 
In the Old World. 


Since the days of ancient Rome, various nations have tried to find a satisfac- 
tory solution for the twin problems of the privileges and duties of minority 
race groups within an individual nation. One proposed solution involved 
making minority groups pay taxes and bear arms without the privileges of 
citizenship; another solution which was often attempted involved the economic 
exploitation and practical enslavement of minority races. The troublesome 
responsibility of the majority group for the racial minorities within its borders 
is now facing the United States; in a different sense and with a different impact 
this responsibility now faces the United Nations, and will continue to face 
them after the war until some satisfactory solution is arrived at. What we will 
do with the negro in American life, what part India and its millions will 
play in their own self-government, and what relations the Jews will have with 
other races are but samples of the race issues concerned with color, race, and 
nationality. 

Excellent pictures, charts and graphs accompany the list of articles by 
distinguished authors on this problem. 


“The School's Role in Winning the War and the Peace.” Freperick L. REDEFER. 


Progressive Education, XIX: 300-18. October, 1942. 

A philosophy and a program for total war in America are expressed in 
this article; a philosophy and a program are also set forth for the schools now 
in preparation for the peace that is to come. The author proposes a frame- 
work for the development of such a broad program, areas which schools and 
communities should examine and study together. These three areas are: 

Group I: School and community can cooperate to deepen our understanding 
of what we are fighting for and what must be done to achieve victory on the 
home front and victory in the peace. 
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Group II: School and community can cooperate with national programs and 
plans to meet the needs of the total war effort. 

Group III: Communities and schools can cooperate in planning and carry- 
ing out programs to meet the needs of individuals and groups in the com- 
munity. 

These three groups each contain from four to six areas devoted to under- 
standing our war aims, the democratic way of life, the people of the world, 
the conditions necessary for a more lasting peace, food production, rationing, 
price control, conservation of resources, tax and savings programs, new Federal 
agencies and national organizations, child welfare, nutrition, health and physi- 
cal fitness, housing, and recreation and family life. Each area also offers a 
list of references for help and study. 


“Vocational Guidance for Victory: The Counselor’s Wartime Manual.” Occu- 
pations, Vol. XXI: No. 1, Special Wartime Issue, pp. 3-115 (September, 
1942); No. 2, Supplement to the Counselor’s Wartime Manual, pp. 152-167 
(October, 1942); and No. 3, Supplement to the Counselor’s Wartime Manual, 
PP- 243-257 (November, 1942). 

These series of monthly publications are devoted primarily to giving in- 
formation to teachers and personnel workers to help them in their dealings 
with youth. The “Wartime Manual” presented the philosophic basis for the 
counseling of youth in war time in accordance with the utilization of the man- 
power of the nation. Then the “Manual” presented these aspects: 

How the Selective Service System Operates 

How the Army Classifies Its Personnel 

Jobs in the Army 

Sailing for the U. S. A. 

The Marine Corps Fights on Land and Sea 

Flying Uncle Sam’s Thunderbirds 

Jobs in the Coast Guard 

The Merchant Marine Wants Men 

Training for Critical and Essential Occupations 

Getting Ready for War Service 

Appraising Individual Assets for Service 

Problems of Peculiar Perplexity 

Women Work and Fight to Win 

Guarding the Home Front 

Long-Term Planning for Each Individual. 


In the issues of October and November Occupations published supplements 
to the “Manual,” which included changes in laws, regulations, and plans for 
war service and war work. Selected references make these materials more 
usable, and the monthly supplements keep the materials up to date. 


“Inter-American Relationships in Education.” HELEN K. MACKINTOSH, Issue 
Editor. The Journal of Educational Sociology, Vol. 16, No. 3, pp. 129-184. 
November, 1942. 

What are the new cultural patterns which are developing in the Americas 
because of the world conflict? What are desirable cultural patterns which 
should be developed? What are we doing in education on a national scale, 
purposely and consciously, to develop and establish desirable inter-American 
relations? 
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This special number of The Journal of Educational Sociology is devoted to 
a study of these problems. The materials were prepared in cooperation with 
the United States Office of Education, the Department of State, and the Office 
of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. The programs of these agencies 
are described. The Inter-American Demonstration Center Project is sponsored 
by the United States Department of Education with the help of the office 
of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. Thirty school systems or colleges 
in the country have been participating in this Project, trying to develop a 
program for the study of the other American republics. Some of these pro- 
grams on a college-wide, city-wide, or state-wide school scale are described. 


“How May We Win the Peace?” V. T. THAyER. Frontiers of Democracy, IX: 
g-12. October 15, 1942. 


Shall the peace after World War II be any more equitable and lasting than 
that after World War I? Have we learned anything since 1917 that may be ap- 
plied to the emerging world order? Is it a fact that the interdependence of 
society in 1942 requires a new world order, that the old order is outmoded? 
Can we give body and substance to the ideals for which Americans—and the 
peoples of the other United Nations—are dying today? 

Thayer presents a thesis in this article, which is full of other challenging 
statements—his thesis is that “. . . the doctrine of laissez faire in human 
relations cannot operate without injury to an interdependent society.” Are 
we dedicated to something larger than ourselves in this war? Vision now and 
vision after 1942—what is your idea? The value of statements such as those 
set forth by Thayer lies primarily in the thinking and planning which they 
stimulate in us. 


Book Reviews 


KR 


Modern Languages for Modern Schools. Wattrer V. KaAuLFers. New York. 
1942. McGraw-Hill Book Company. Pp. xviii-466; Appendixes A to T, 
pp. 467-511. Price $3.50. 

One would expect Dr. Kaulfers, who has been so prolific a writer on 
modern language teaching, to write a good book on the subject. He has. 
However, if he had condensed his material into about one half the space he 
would have enhanced the value of the book by at least that much. 

In general, and on major issues, I want to say at once that I am heartily in 
accord with Dr. Kaulfers’ principles of teaching modern languages in a vital 
manner. The teacher must make his material of lively and live subject matter. 
He must avoid deadly procedures. 

The educational principles throughout are very sound, but one wonders 
how a writer who says, speaking of the teaching of grammar (one of the points 
on which I must differ, though I do agree that grammar for its own sake is a 
waste of time and effort) “The difficulty lies in the fact that the nomenclature 
is too abstract and too generalized to fall within the adolescent’s ability to 
make effective use of it in his own writing or speech,” can in a textbook for 
college students use such terms as synaloepha, synaeresis (p. 70, and the quo- 
tation cited in the previous lines is on p. 72!) socio-semantic, psychosemantic, 
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egocentric, schizophrenia, mental sclerosis, supercilious neuropaths, Vocabulary 
building in an atomistic conception of language (p. 146), to mention only a 
few of the many terms which not one in a hundred college students under- 
stands. This is a text for use by college students and if it is to be valuable 
to them they should not have to struggle through such terminology as that, 
as Dr. Kaulfers himself must admit. 

Chapter X dealing with General Language and Exploratory Language has 
much in it that might be of real value if one could leave out the influence 
of Ogden and Richards’ “The Meaning of Meaning” which evidently has 
largely influenced Dr. Kaulfers’ style, especially in the section concerning psycho- 
semantics. It is such passages that discourage students who are asked to ac- 
quaint themselves with the literature of modern language teaching. And 
when they have read them little has been added to their preparation for teach- 
ing. No wonder they hate to read books on education! 

Lest I be misunderstood and be thought to condemn this book, let me 
repeat what I said in the beginning: There is much of real value to the 
prospective teacher. The complete lesson plan given in Chapter VII is worth 
much to the student in training. Few students will be able to do such a 
lesson as adequately as shown here, but it will give them a concrete plan of 
what may be done. The section on Orientation Courses in Foreign Cultures, 
Chapter IX, is another fine and worthwhile chapter. 

The appendixes are an invaluable aid to the teacher. They seem to be 
exhaustive and up to date in every respect. If the author had quoted the 
prices of books listed it would have been of help. Teachers like to know 
the cost of books and materials, and they also like to know what they can get 
free, for much supplementary material costs nothing. 

Mechanically the book is well done. I noted only three minor misprints 
which are of no consequence. 

If professors of the teaching of foreign languages will read this book care- 
fully and assign to their students only those passages which they feel the stu- 
dents will be able to understand and which will be of practical use to them, 
this book should be of much value to them. 

Huco Gipuz. 

P.S. That is what I am doing! 


Mathematical Recreations and Essays. W. W. Rouse BALL, revised by H. S. M. 
CoxeTeR. New York, MacMillan and Company, Limited. 1942. Pp. xvi + 418. 
$3.50. 

This is the last edition of an older book by Mr. Ball by the same title. 
The original edition came out in 1892. The book has been so popular that 
eleven different editions were published. Besides these there were four different 
reprints of the tenth and two of the eleventh editions. This alone gives one 
some idea of the place this book has taken in our mathematics literature. 

The book consists of fourteen chapters. Chapters I and II deal with 
“Arithmetical Recreations,” Chapters III and IV with “Geometrical Recreations,” 
Chapter V with “Polyhedra,” Chapter VI with “Chess-Board Recreations,” 
Chapter VII with “Magic Squares,” Chapter VIII with “Map-Colouring Prob- 
lems,” Chapter IX with “Unusual Problems,” Chapter X with “Kirkman’s 
School-girl Problem,” Chapter XI with “Miscellaneous Problems,” Chapter XII 
with “Three Classical Geometrical Problems,” Chapter XIII with “Calculating 
Prodigies,” while Chapter XIV deals with cryptography and cryptanalysis. 
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In these chapters the reader finds excellent treatments of many of the 
interesting problems that have intrigued men’s minds throughout the ages. 
It is amazing that such a variety of problems have presented themselves to 
mankind for solution and still more amazing that they have been successfully 
solved. The ingenious devices that have been invented to solve these prob- 
lems are really more wonderful than the mechanical devices which have so 
richly blessed us. 

There is no doubt that this is the outstanding book in this field. It is 
really a classic. Any person who has leisure time and the urge to follow some 
of the interesting by-paths which some of our greatest intellects have blazed 
for us should treasure this book. The reading of it and the study of the prob- 
lems here presented would keep one’s mind out of mischief for many hours 
and would challenge its alertness and acumen. 

H. F. MUNCH. 


Laboratory Problems for Living Chemistry. Maurice R. AHRENS, Norris F. 
BusH, AND Ray K. Eastey. Ginn and Company. Boston. 1942. Pp. viii + 240. 
$ .60 net. 

A workbook rather closely keyed to the authors’ text, “Living Chemistry.” 
Like that text, it begins with a thorough grounding in fundamentals broadly 
treated and follows with many practical consumer problems. Unusual care is 
taken to show why each exercise is significant, both through an explanatory 
opening paragraph on “Purpose” and through follow-up questions. 

The work requires a laboratory well stocked with reagents. 

C. E. PResTon. 


Let’s Investigate! An Experimental Approach to Consumer Science. ALFrip H. 
HAUsSRATH AND JOHN H. Harms. The Macmillan Company. New York. 1942. 
Pp. iv + 154. 

A very practical workbook which nevertheless develops well the scientific atti- 
tude; like the textbook entitled “Consumer Science” by the same authors, this 
draws chiefly upon the field of physics, with one section on applied chemistry. 
Although it follows the order of that text it could be used apart from it. Its 
experiments call for a minimum of rather simple equipment. 

C. E. PRESTON. 


New Trend Geometry. LEONHARDY, JosEPH AND McLeary. New York. Charles 

E. Merrill Co. 1940. Pp. xi-494. $1.48 list. 

This is one of the very good recently published plane geometries. It is 
in many ways quite progressive and at the same time retains a good many 
of the good points of the traditional plane geometry texts. In conformity with 
this statement the following may be cited. The book places special emphasis 
upon the development of logical reasoning, the retention of the fundamental 
skills of arithmetic and algebra and the practical application of geometry to 
the problems of everyday life. At the same time it does not postulate but 
proves those fundamental propositions which are given as postulates by some 
books, it retains the splendid statement of the theorems, et cetera. 

One of the noteworthy features of the book is the care with which the 
authors have developed the subject so as to progress from what the pupil 
knows to what he should know; also the excellent way in which the pupil in 
his thinking is made aware of the pitfalls of geometry study. The suggestions 
given to the pupil on how to approach geometry and how to study it are also 
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noteworthy. These features attest the fact that the authors have been real 
teachers of geometry and out of the richness of their experience came this book. 

The book is designed to meet the requirements of the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board, and such syllabi as that of New York State. It is flexible 
in that it provides a minimum course when certain designated parts are omitted 
or a comprehensive course when the entire book is used. The history of 
geometry is conspicuous by its very meager treatment. There is a wealth of 
exercises. The tests, summaries, and reviews are excellent. 

In the hands of a good teacher this book would be a splendid instrument 


for the education of American youth. 
H. F. MUNCH. 


Modern Medicine. Its Progress and Opportunities. Netra W. WILSON and S. 
A. WEISMAN, M.D. New York, George W. Stewart, 1942. $2.00. 


This most interesting volume surveys the general field of medicine and public 
health. It begins with a chapter on the history of medicine, followed by 
chapters on bacteriology and disease, filterable viruses, animal parasites, vaccines 
and serums, animal experimentation, the heart, the blood, tuberculosis, cancer, 
surgery, anaesthesia, endocrine glands, nutrition, and the future of medicine. 

The medical information is accurate and has the advantage of being pre- 
sented in simple terms and in a most interesting manner. Many of the everyday 
health questions are answered. This book should serve a most useful purpose 
in orienting the lay public about health. It can also be recommended to high 
school and college students who are considering medicine as a career. 

H. W. Brown, M.D. 


Youth Looks at Science and War. Science Service, Washington, and Penguin 
Books, Inc., New York, 1942. Pp. viii + 133. 


This is a collection of forty essays by the winners of the highest awards 
(trips to Washington) in the First Annual Talent Search conducted by Science 
Service and Science Clubs of America. The essays are classified under the four 
heads, Weapons and Defense, Machines and Power, Methods and Materials, 
Health and Manpower. Taken together they present an interesting picture of 
youth’s idea of the scope and possibilities of science in the war effort and in 
winning the subsequent peace. 

Following the essays is young persons’ composite word picture of the winners 
of this “talent search.” Then follows an honor roll of all the winners, by 
states, and a copy of the Science Aptitude examination which was administered 
to all contestants. 

Both teachers and high-school students of science should find this book 


helpful. C. E. Preston. 


A Singing School: Our First Music. Edited by Theresa Armitage, Peter W. 
Dykema, Gladys Pitcher, Floy Adele Rossman, J. Lillian Vandevere. Ad- 
visory editors, Charles H. Farnsworth, Herman F. Smoth. Art editor, Martha 
Powell Setchell. Boston, C. C. Birchard and Company, 1941. 

This book in the series is planned on the principle that music can and 
should strengthen the general educational aims in the primary grades. Later in 
the child's life it may be well enough to subdivide music into separated aspects, 
but in his early years he grasps them all under the single idea of music and 
closely relates this to the rest of his life. 
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The music material in the book is presented in units of study around topics 
commonly used in the first grade, but suggested interrelations make the units 
very flexible. There are twenty-three units, as follows: 1. Sharing summer ex- 
periences. 2. The Home. 3. Autumn. 4. Our town. 5. Health and safety. 
6. Special days and celebrations. 7. Games, rhythms, plays. 8. Music of American 
Indians. 9. The country and things to eat. 10. Thanksgiving. 11. Character and 
devotion. 12. Machinery and tools. 13. Pets and toys. 14. Christmas. 15. Winter. 
16. Mother Goose and other tales. 17. Rhythmic expression. 18. Fun and fancy. 
19. Spring. 20. Birds. 21. Insects, bees, and butterflies. 22. The circus, the zoo, 
and animals too. 23. Travelling. 24. The Three Bears and Goldilocks. 

The teacher of public-school music is likely to find “Our First Music” a 
valuable asset to her musical library, with material that will appeal to children, 
give them skill in music, and provide satisfying, enriching, living experiences 
through music. 


Northbrook High School, North Carolina. 


RutH C. Porter. 


Jobs in the Machine Shop. Ernest L. BowMan. Chicago: Science Research Asso- 
ciates Publication, 1700 Prairie Avenue. 40 pp. $ 60. 


This is Occupational Monograph No. 27 of the American Job Series of 
guidance publications. It describes the various types of machine shops, the 
status of the industry today, the duties and qualifications of workers at the 
several classes of machines, wages, hours, and steadiness of employment, and the 
steps in getting a job and beginning a skilled machinist. A brief chapter on 
man’s conquest of the art of metal cutting, and a two-page bibliography com- 


plete this well-illustrated booklet. Casexron E. Paasror. 


Sex Education in High Schools. JouN NEWTON Baker. Emerson Books. New 
York, 1942. Pp. xiii + 155. $2.00. 


This is a concise and valuable summary of the status of sex education in 
public school systems over the United States—the general types of approach 
used, the teachers’ qualifications to do the work, kinds and sources of opposi- 
tion encountered, results secured. Out of all this the writer seeks to point 
out reasonable plans for future development. Outlines of typical courses or 
units are appended, together with a helpful bibliography of sex education 


literature. C. E. Preston 


Elements of Aeronautics with Teacher’s Manual and Key. Francis Pore and 
ArTuHuR S. Otis. World Book Company, 1941. Pp. x + 660. 


This book is a welcome addition to the recent material in this field. It is 
divided ino five parts. Each part is devoted to a discussion of one of the 
following fields: Learning to Fly; Aerodynamics; Avigation; Meteorology; and 
Aids and Safeguards. Each of these fields is covered quite thoroughly when one 
considers the purpose of the book. 


It was written for high-school seniors or juniors. The authors have done an 
excellent piece of work in keeping the material and the explanations at this 
level. The great bulk of the book may be readily understood by a student of 
good ability who has a good working knowledge of arithmetic. However it 
would be highly desirable that he should have a good knowledge of the funda- 
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mentals of algebra, geometry, trigonometry and physics. One who has such a 
knowledge may readily, with diligent study, comprehend any part of it. 

The book is well written. Its clarity is especially noteworthy. Two big 
factors in this clarity are the simple language and the numerous excellent cuts 
and diagrams that are used. The easy natural way in which the authors bring 
in and explain the technical vocabulary of aviation is a splendid feature of the 
work. One finds many problems that must impress the student with the fact 
that the aviator is confronted with many questions which lead to problem solv- 
ing. It probably will be quite surprising that so many of the problems are 
solved by the application of the parallelogram of forces or the use of vectors 
and that the graph is used so extensively. 

One does not hesitate to say that this is an excellent book. A boy who 
has mastered it has proceeded a long way toward becoming an aviator and 
toward understanding the construction of airplanes and the function of each 
part in successful flying. The authors, who are both experienced air men, 
admit that they have not treated some of the phases of the mechanics of an 
airplane such as the structure and parts of the engine. However, from the 
standpoint of preparing our youth to become pilots, making them air-minded, 
acquainting them with the language and vocabulary of aviation and with the 
problems pertinent in this field, this book holds a unique place in education. 

There is an excellent Teacher’s Manual and Key with Tests which would 
make it possible for any good teacher of mathematics or physics with the aid 
of this book to give effective instruction even though he might not be an 
experienced aviator. 

H. F. MUNCH. 





A Pre-Induction Course for YOUR School 
BASIC RADIO CODE KIT 


No skill an American boy can have on his induction into the 
Army is more needed than a basic knowledge of Morse Code. 
The Army considers this knowledge a number one priority. 
Your school can now provide the necessary training. 


The Basic Radio Code Practice Kit contains everything you 
need to inaugurate this course with a class of 50 students. It 
consists of a) 17 double-faced records in albums, b) a Teachers 
Manual, c) 50 Printing Charts, and d) 25 pads of Practice Sheets. 
Completely self-teaching, this kit will ble any t her to 
bring an average class up to a receiving speed of {10 words per 
minute in approximately 80 hours of practice time. No knowl- 
edge of the code or radio work in general is necessary. 





Based on materials developed by the Infantry School, Fort 
Benning, Ga., and by the Chief Signal Officer, U.S. Signal Corps, 
Washington, D. C., the kit is to be distributed by five leading 
publishers and priced at $35.00, net. F.O.B. New York. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
New York Chicago San Francisco 














